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For the Lasies’ Garland. 
DEDICATION OF AN ALBUM. 


STRANGER !—for such thou art to me— 

J strike with joy my lyre for thee, 

Since friendship hopes that thou hast given 
Thy heart and life to honor Heaven. 


Thou and the bard, perhaps, as yet 
Have never once together met; 

But both may own the pure control 
Which binds in one each pious soul. 


This is the charm of life! To meet 

Where mind its kindred mind can greet,— 
Is sweeter than to move in crowds 

Where polished art true friendship shrouds. 


Fair stranger! may this volume prove 

A tablet of such Christian love! 

Here may fond hearts responsive glow, 
And kindling radiance round thee to throw ! 


May TRUTH upon these pages rear 
Shrines that shall burn for many a year ; 
Where Memory’s fragrant dews be shed 
When they who write are cold and dead! 
C. W. D. 


Wiimington, Del. 
= 


THE LOST FLOWERS. 
A SCOTTISH STORY. 


It was a beautiful morning in May, when 
Jeanie Gray, with a small bundle in her 
hand, took her leave of the farmhouse of 
Drylaw, on the expiration of her half-year’s 
term of service. She had but a short dis- 
tance to walk, the village of Elsington, 
about three miles off, being her destination. 
As she passed down the lane leading from 
the farm to the main road, two or three 
fair-haired children came bounding over a 
stile to her side, and clung affectionately 


aound their late attendant. ‘Oh, Jeanie, 
Gar.—Vo.3. 1.—No. 6. 81 





what for maun you gang away? Mamma 
wadna let us see you out on the road a bit, 
but we wan away to you by rinnin’ round 
the stack yard.’ Jeanie stood still, as the 
eldest of her late charges spoke thus, and 
said, ‘ Mariana, you should have mair sense 
than to come when your mother forbade 
you. Rin away back, like gude bairns,’ 
continued she, caressing them kindly; ‘rin 
away hame. I'll maybe come and see you 
again.” ‘Oh, be sure and do that then, 
Jeanie,’ said the eldest. ‘ Come back again, 
Jeanie,’ cried the youngest ones, as they 
turned sorrowfully away. 


From such marks of affection, displayed 
by those who had been under her eare, our 
readers may conceive that Jeanie Gray 
was possessed of engaging and amiable 
qualities. This was indeed the case; a 
more modest and kind hearted creature, 
perhaps never drew the breath of life.— 
Separated at an early age from parents, 
like so many of her class—that class so 
perfectly represented in the character of 
Jenny, in the Cotter’s Saturday Night— 
she had conducted herself, in the several 
families which she had entered, in such a 
way as to acquire uniformly their love and 
esteem. Some mistresses, it is true, are 
scarcely able to appreciate a good and du- 
tiful servant, and of this class was Mrs. 
Smith, of Drylaw, a cold, haughty, mis- 
trustful woman, who, having suffered by 
bad servants, had come to look upon the 
best of them as but sordid workers for the 
penny fee. To such a person, the timidity 
and reserve which distinguished Jeanie 
Gray’s character to a fault, seemed only a 
screen cunningly and deliberately assumed ; 
and the proud distance which Mrs. Smith 





preserved, prevented her from ever discov- 
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ering her error. Excepting for the sake of 
the children, therefore, it is not to be won- 
dered at, that Jeanie felt no regret at leaving 
Drylaw. 

Her destination, on departing from her 
late abode, was, as we have already men- 
tioned, the village of Elsington, and it is 
now necessary that we should divulge a 
more important matter—she was going 
there to be married. Jeanie Gray could not 
be called a beautiful girl, yet her cheerful 
though pale countenance, her soft dark eye 
and glossy hair, and her somewhat hand- 
some form, had attracted not a few admirers. 
Her matrimonial fate, however, had been 
early decided ; and the circumstances under 
which it was about to be brought to a hap- 
py issue, were most honorable to both par- 
ties interested. At the age of eighteen, 
Jeanie’s heart had been sought and won by 
William Ainslie, a young tradesman in the 
neighboring town. Deep was the affection 
that sprang up between the pair, but they 
combined prudence with love, and resolved, 
after binding themselves by the simple love- 
vows of their class, to defer their union un- 
til they should have earned enough to ensure 
them a happy and comfortable home. For 
six long years had they been true to each 
other, though they had met only at rare in- 
tervals during the whole of that period. By 
industry and good conduct, William had 
managed to lay by the sum of forty pounds, 
a great deal for one in his situation; and 
this, joined with Jeanie’s lesser earnings, 
had encouraged them to give way to the 
long cherished wishes of their hearts. A 
but-and-a-ben, or a cottage with two apart- 
ments, had been taken and furnished by 
William, and the wedding was to take place 
on the day following the May term, in the 
house of the bride’s sister-in-law. 

We left Jeanie Gray on her way from the 
farmhouse of Drylaw. After her momenta- 
ry regret at parting with the children, whom 
the affectionate creature dearly loved, as she 
was disposed to do every living thing around 
her, her mind reverted naturally to the ob- 
ject that lay nearest her heart. The bright 
sun above sent his cheering radiance through 
the light fleecy clouds of the young sum- 
mer, the revivified trees cast their shades 
over her path, the merry lark rose leapingly 
from the fields, and the sparrow chirruped 
from the hedge at her side—every thing 
around her breathed of happiness and joy, 
and her mind soon brightened into unison 
with the pleasing influences. Yet ever and 
anon a flutter of indiscribable emotion thrill- 
ed through the maiden’s heart, and made her 
cheeks, though unseen, vary in hue. Atan 
angle of the road, while she was moving 
along, absorbed in her own thoughts, a 








manly voice exclaimed, ‘Jeanie!’ and a 
well-known form started up from a seat on 
the wayside. It was William Ainslie. The 
converse which followed, as the betrothed 
pair pursued their way, and laid open their 
hearts to each other, we cannot, and shal] 
not attempt to describe. 

After Jeanie had parted for a time with 
William, and was seated quietly in her sis 
ter-in-law’s house, a parcel was handed in 
to her from a lady in whose service she had 
formerly been. On being opened, it was 
found to contain some beautiful artificial 
flowers, which the lady destined as a pre- 
sent to adorn the wedding cap; an orna- 
ment regarding which, brides among the 
Scottish peasantry are rather particular.— 
The bialean displayed in the gift, more 
than its value, affected Jeanie’s heart, and 
brought tears to her eyes. She fitted the 
flowers to her cap, and was pleased to hear 
her sister-in-law’s praise of their beautiful 
effect. Fatal present! but let us not anti- 
cipate. 

The wedding came and passed, not ac- 
companied with boisterous mirth and up- 
roar, but in quiet cheerfulness, for William, 
like his bride, was peaceful in his tastes and 
habits. Let the reader then suppose the 
festive occasion over in decent order, and 
the newly married pair seated in their new 
house—their own house—at dinner, on the 
following day. William had been at his 
work that morning as he was wont, and his 
young wife had prepared their humble and 
neat dinner. Oh! how delicious was that 
food to both! Their happiness was almost 
too deep for language. Looks of intense 
affection and tenderness were its only ex- 
pression. ‘I maun be a truant, Jeanie, to- 
night,’ said the husband. * My comrades 
in the shop maun hae a foy frae me, since 
we couldna ask them a’ to the wedding, ye 
ken.’ ‘Surely,’ said his wife, raising her 
timid, confiding eyes to his face, *‘ whatever 
you think right, William; I ken you are 
nae waster, and they wad hae shown the 
same kindness to you.’ ‘I hope you’ll find 
me nae waster,’ returned her husband smil- 
ing; ‘nor am I fear’d far you turning out 
ane, either, Jeanie lass, though you was sae 
very braw about the head last night.’ By 
the direction of his eyes to the artificial 
flowers which had adorned her wedding cap, 
and which were lying on the top of her new 
stand of drawers at the moment, Jeanie saw 
to what her husband alluded. ‘Oh, the 
flowers !’ said she, blushing; ‘they dinna 
cost me muckle, William.’ 

The conversation of the pair was at this 
moment interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. 
Smith, of Drylaw, who mentioned, with aa 
appearanee of kindness, that, having been 
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accidentally in Elsington that day, she had 
thought it her duty to pay a friendly visit to 
Jeanie and her good man. Whether curiosi- 
ty had fully as much share in bringing about 
the visit as friendly feeling, it matters not. 
Jeanie and William received her as became 
her rank, and the relation in which the for- 
mer had lately stood regarding her. Bread 
and cheese were brought out, and she was 
pressed to take a drop of the best liquor 
they possessed. 

Alas, how sudden the revolutions in hu- 
man affairs! The party were in the midst 
of an amicable conversation, when Mrs. 
Smith’s eye happened to be caught by the 
bouquet on the top of the drawers, and are- 
markable change was at once observable in 
her manner. ‘Jeanie,’ said she, with deep 
emphasis and rising anger, ‘i did not ex- 
pect to find my flowers lying there—say not 
a word—I see it all—you have been a thief— 
there is the evidence of it—I shall not stay 
another instant in your house!’ 

So saying, the infuriated and reckless wo- 
man rushed from the dwelling of the won- 
der-stricken pair. Jeanie, as already men- 
tioned, was timid and modest to a fault.— 
When her late mistress thus addressed her, 
she motioned to speak but could not, though 
the blood rushed to her face, and her bosom 
heaved convulsively. When left alone with 
her husband, she turned her eyes wildly 
towards him, and a flood of tears gushed 
over her cheeks. What thought William 
of all this? His emotion was scarcely less 
on hearing the accusation than his wife’s; 
and recollecting her saying that the flowers 
cost her nothing, alas! he feared that the 
charge was but too true. The more than 
feminine delicacy and timidity of his wife’s 
nature was not fully known to him, and 
her voiceless agitation appeared too like an 
inability toconfute the imputation. He rose, 
and while Jeanie, still incapable of utter- 
ance, could only hold up her hands depre- 
catingly, he cast on her a glance of mingled 
sorrow and rebuke and left the room. His 
wife—his bride—stricken in the first flush 
of her matronly joy and pride, sunk from 
her chair on his departure—insensible ! 

It was rather late, from a cause that has 
been already alluded to, before William 
Anslie returned to his home that night.— 
His wife had retired to rest, but her sister- 
in-law, who had been sent for by Jeanie, 
was in waiting for him, and revealed the 
utter falsehood of Mrs. Smith’s accusation, 
she having been an eye-witness of the re- 
ceipt of the flowers, as a present from ano- 
ther lady. ‘Take care o’ Jeanie, William,’ 
said the sister-in-law ; ‘she is ill—a charge 
o’ that kind is enough to kill her.” This 
Prediction unhappily had truth in it. On 
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the ensuing morning, the young wife was 
‘raving incoherently, in a state between 
|slumber and waking. A deep flush remained 
permanently on her countenance, most un- 
like the usual fairness of her complexion.— 
Her muttered exclamations shocked her 
husband to the soul. ‘* Oh, William, you 
believe it! But it’s no truae—it’s no true— 
it is false?” was the language shé contin- 
ually murmured forth. 

Medical skill was speedily seen to be 
necessary, and the surgeon who was called 
in informed William that in consequence 
of strong excitement, incipient symptoms 
of brain fever had made their appearance.— 
The utmost quiet was prescribed, and blood 
withdrawn from the temples in considera- 
ble quantity. Fora time, these and other 
remedies seemed to give relief, and the poor 
husband never left the side of the sufferer. 
Indeed, it seemed as if she could not bear 
him to be absent; her mind always revert- 
ing, when he was out of her sight, to the 
idea that he believed the charge which had 
been made against her, and had left her for- 
ever. The oft-repeated assurances to the 
contrary, from his own lips, seemed at 
length to produce conviction, for she at last 
was silent on the subject. But the charge— 
the blow—had struck too deep. Jeanie 
Ainslie—if we may call her by a name she 
was destined so short a time to bear—fell 
after two or three days’ illness into a state 
of stupor, which continued with short and 
rare intervals, and on theeighth day after her 
— her pure spirit departed. 

jilliam Ainslie had shown on many oc- 
casions in life, great firmness and self-com- 
mand, and now, though deep suffering was 
written on his brow, he made, with at least 
external composnre, the requisite prepara- 
tions for laying in the grave the remains of 
her whom he had loved so long and so 
truly. As to retribution upon the person 
who had been instrumental through incon- 
siderate hastiness only, it is to be hoped, 
in producing his misery, the bereaved hus- 
band thought not of calling for it. Yet it 
did come, to a certain extent ; for our errors 
seldom pass, even in this life, without a 
pang of punishment and remorse. 

Several days after charging the innocent 
Jeanie with the abduction of her flowers, 
Mrs. Smith, of Drylaw, found, by a discove- 

of her new servant, that one of her 
younger children, impatient for the flower- 
ing of a rose-bud in the little garden nigh 
the farm-house, had lighted upon the artifi 
cial bouquet in her mother’s dressing-roon: 
and had carried it out and stuck it upon the 
bush. There the flowers were accordingly 
found, and Mrs. Smith, who was far from 
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regret at having charged the loss upon the 
guiltless. Ignorant of all that had passed 
at Elsington in the interval, she determined 
to call at William Ainslie’s on her first visit 
to the village, and explain her mistake. 

That call was made two days after 
Jeanie’s death: and on Mrs. Smith’s enter- 
ing the room, she found William sitting by 
his bereaved hearth, with his wrotenes hed 
and another kind neighbor, bearing him 
company. ‘Oh—by the bye—those flow- 
ers !’ said the unwelcome visiter, in a tone 
and in a manner which she meant to be con- 
descending and insinuating, ‘how sorry I 
am for what happened about these flowers! 
Where do you think I found them, after all? 
—in a rose-bush in the garden, where Je- 
mime had put them. And now I am come 
to say that I am sorry for it, and hope that 
it will be all over.’ 

William Ainslie had risen slowly during 
this extraordinary speech; and now raising 
his finger towards his lips, he approached 
and took Mrs. Smith by the hand, beckon- 
ing at the same time to the two women who 
were seated with him. ‘They seemed in- 
tuitively to comprehend his wishes, and 
rising, moved towards the bed, around 
which the curtains were closely drawn, 
William leading forward also the unresist- 
ing and -bewildered visiter. The women 
drew the curtains aside, and William, fixing 
his eyes on Mrs. Smith, pointed silently to 
the body of his wife, shrouded in the cere- 
ments of death, and laying with the pale 
uncovered face upturned to that heaven for 
which her pure life had been a fitting pre- 
paration. The wretched and false accuser 
gazed without changing color on the corpse 
of the dead innocent, and, turning her looks 
for a moment on the silent faces around, 
that regarded her more in sorrow than in 
anger, she uttered a groan of anguish as the 
truth broke on her; then, bursting from the 
hand which held her, she hastily departed 
from the house. 

There is a little now to add to this melan- 
choly story, which, unhappily, is but too 
true. The little we have to add is but in 
accordance with the tenor of what has been 
told, After the burial of his Jeanie, Wil- 
liam Ainslie departed from Elsington; and 
what were his future fortunes, no one can 
tell, for he never was seen or heard of again 
in his native place. As for the unhappy 
woman who was the occasion of the la- 
mentable catastrophe which we have re- 
lated, she still lives to deplore the rashness 
of which she was guilty. Let us hope that 
the circumstances will have an influence 
on her future conduct, and be not without 
its moral efficacy on the minds of our read- 
ers. 











For the Ladies’ Garland. 


THE DUEL. 


To dark Hoboken’s bloody shore, 
The light skiff skim’d the wave ; 
And the poor son of honor bore 
Unto his gloomy grave ; 
Where horror holds her vigils wild 
O’er many a mouldering bone, 
O’er those who once had bowed and smiled 
Before false honor’s throne. 


The glorious morn had just undone 
The golden gates of day, 

When on the field, ere rose the sun, 
Began the battle fray ; 

In anxious expectation, all 
Stand at the destined goal ; 

The word and quick the burning ball 
Flies to the fainting soul. 





He falls, and o’er his eyeballs rest 
The glimmering shades of death ; 
Forgiveness from his anguish’d breast 
Flows with the expiring breath ; 
*T was noble to forgive a foe, 
To pardon him who slew ; 
But, ah! what tongue may tell the woe 
That friendship’s bosom knew! 


My Country, was that gushing gore 
Shed in the sacred cause, 

That stain’d Hoboken’s sounding shore ? 
Alas! a moment pause :— 


'A brother’s hand a brother slew, 


In anger’s awful hour; 
*T was not fair freedom’s foe he knew, 
*T was not a hostile power. 


Weep, Genius of Columbia, weep 
O’er thy deluded son; 
Who in a gory grave doth sleep, 
By honor false undone: 
Oh, Gambling ! thou detested bane, 
Fell sorcerer of the mind; 
How many by thy arts are slain, 
Thou curse of human kind! 
Mirrorp Barp. 


A BEAUTIFUL QUOTATION. 


The Reverend Dr. Griffin, in his speech 
before the American Education Society, ap- 
pealed to ‘“*the sex, who, like ministering 
angels, love to hover about the chambers ot 
sickness’’—who owe so much to Christiani- 


ity: and introduced the beautiful quotation ° 


Not she with trait’rous kiss her Saviour stung, 
Not she denied him with unholy tongue ; 

She, when Apostles shrunk, could dangers brave, 
Last at the cross, and earliest at the grave. 








Tou. I. 
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FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 





MARY 





WORTLEY 


MONTAGUE. 


BY SAMUEL L. KNAPP. 


Mary Pierrepont was the eldest daughter 
of Evelyn, duke of Kingston, and lady 
Mary Fielding, daughter of William, earl of 
Denbigh. She was born at Thoresby, in 
Nottinghamshire, about the year 1690, and 
lost her mother in 1694. The first dawn of 
her genius opened so auspiciously that her 
father resolved to cultivate the advantages 
of nature hy a sedulous attention to her 
early instruction. A classical education was 
not usually given to English ladies of quali- 
ty, when lady Mary Pierrepont received one 
of the best. When she had made a singu- 
lar proficiency, her studies were superin- 
tended by Bishop Burnet, who fostered her 
superior talent with every expression of dig- 
nified praise. Her translation of the “ Eu- 
chiridion” of Epictius received his com- 
mendations. For so complete an improve- 
ment of her mind, she was much indebted 
to uninterrupted leisure and recluse habits 
of life. Her time was principally spent at 
Thoresby and at Acton, near London, and 
her society confined to afew friends, among 
whom the most confidential appears to have 








been Mrs. Anne Wortley, a lady of sense 





and spirit, and heiress of the Wortley es- 
tate in Yorkshire. She was the wife of the 
Hon. Sidney Montague, second son of the 
heroic earl of Sandwich, who died in the 
arms of victory, during the memorable bat- 
tle of Solebay, in the reign of Charles II. In 
this intimacy originated her connection with 
Edward Wortley Montague, Esq., the eldest 
son of the lady above mentioned. After a 
correspondence of two years they were pri- 
vately married by special license, which 
bears date August 12th, 1712. He had re- 
ceived a classical education, and had trav- 
eled through Germany to Venice, in 1703, 
where he remained about two years. For 
more than three years after their marriage, 
as the duke of Kingston and Mr. Sidney 
Montague were both living, their establish- 
ment was limited, and lady Mary resided 
chiefly at Warncliffe Lodge, near Sheffield, 
where her son, Edward Wortley Montague, 
was born, and his father was principally en- 
gaged in London, in his attendance on par- 
liamentary duties and his political friends. 
In his cousin, Charles Montague, Mr. Wort- 
ley found an able patron, who, as he was 
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the universal protector of men of genius, 
was strictly associated with Addison and 
Steele. The temper of Addison did not ad- 
mit of unreserved intimacy, and Mr. Wort- 
ley had not to regret that any man was fa- 
vored with a greater share of his friendship 
than himself. 

Mr. Wortley was possessed of solid ra- 
ther than brilliant parts. The soundness of 
his judgment, and the gracefulness of his 
oratory, commanded the attention of the 
house of commons, where he distinguished 
himself, as having introduced several bills, 
which were formed ona truly patriotic basis. 

Upon the death of Queen Anne, in 1714, 
Charles Montague was immediately distin- 
guished by the new sovereign, George I., 
and created earl of Halifax. ‘To the high 
honor of the Order of the Garter, was added 
the important and lucrative appointment of 
the first lord of the treasury. Mr. Wortley 
was now a confidential supporter of the ad- 
ministration, and became one of the com- 
missioners, which circumstance introduced 
him to the court of George I., and occa- 
sioned lady Mary to quit her retirement at 
Warncliffe. Her first appearance at St. 
James’s was hailed with that universal ad- 
miration, which beauty, enlivened by wit, 
incontestibly claims; and while the tribute 
of praise, so well merited, was willingly 
paid in public to the elegance of her form, 
the charms of her conversation were equally 
unrivalled in the first private circle of the 
nobility. She was in habits of familiar ac- 
quaintance with Addison and Pope, who 
contemplated her uncommon genius at that 
time without envy. 

In the year 1716, the embassy to the 
Porte became vacant, and as the war be- 
tween the Turks and the Imperialists raged 
with almost incredible violence, the other 
powers of Europe were ardently desirous of 
a mediation between them. Mr. Wortley 
resigned his situation as lord of the treasu- 

ry; and his appointment as ambassador, un- 
der the great seal, bears date, the 5th of 
June, 1716. 

Early in the month of August, the new 
ambassador commenced an arduous journey 
over the continent of Europe to Constanti- 
nople, accompanied by lady Mary, whose 
conjugal affection reconciled her to the dan- 
gers to be unavoidably encountered, in tra- 


Mr. Wortley received letters of recall un- 
der the privy seal, October 28th, 1717, which 
are countersigned by his friend, Mr. Addi- 
son, then secretary of state. Pursuing their 
voyage through the Archipelago, they landed 
at Tunis, and having crossed the Mediter- 
ranean, arrived at Genoa, and from thence to 
Lyons, and Paris. They reached England 
in October, 1718. 


In a short time after her return, lady Ma- 
ry was solicited by Mr. Pope to fix her 
summer residence at Twickenham, and he 
negociated with Sir Godfrey Kneller, for his 
house in that celebrated village. During 
Mr. Pope’s intimacy with lady Montague, 
he requested her to sit for her portrait to Sir 
Godtrey Kneller, with which she complied. 
His satisfaction with the picture when fin- 
ished, inspired the following extemporane- 
ous effusion. 


‘* The playful smiles around the dimpled mouth, 
That happy air of mystery and truth, 

So would I draw, (but oh, ’tis vain to try ; 

My narrow genius does the power deny :) 

The equal lustre of the heavenly mind, 

Where every grace with every virtue’s joined, 
Learning, not vain; and wisdom, not severe ; 
With greatness easy, and with wit sincere ; 

With just description show the soul divine, 

And the whole princess in my work should shine.”’ 


In the year 1739, her health declined, and 
she took the resolution of. passing the re- 
mainder of her days on the continent. She 
left England in the month of July, and has- 
tened to Venice, where she formed many 
connexions with the noble inhabitants, and 
determined to establish herself in the north 
of Italy. Having been gratified by a short 
tour to Rome, and Naples, she returned to 
Brescia, one of the palaces of which city 
she inhabited ; and appears not only to have 
been reconciled to, but pleased with the 
Italian customs. She spent some months 
at Avignon, and Chamberry. Her sum- 
mer residence she fixed at Louverre, on the 
shores of the lake of Isco, in the Venitian 
territory, whither she had been first invited 
on account of the mineral waters, which she 
found greatly beneficial to her health. There 
she took possession of a deserted palace, 
she planned her garden, applied herself to 
the business of a country life, and was hap- 
py in the superintendence of her vineyard 





versing the savage Turkish territory, the na- 
tive horrors of which were then doubled by 
those of war. Pope, in his letter, written 
after she had left England, exclaims, ** may 
that person, for whom you have left all the 
world, be so just as to prefer you to all the 
world! 1 believe his good understanding has 


and silk-worms. Books, and those chiefly 
English, sent her by lady Bute, supplied the 
ideficiency of society. Her letters, from this 
‘tetreat, breathe a truly philosophic spirit, 
‘and evince that her care of her daughter and 
iher family were ever nearest to her heart. 
| No one appears to have enjoyed her repose 





engaged him to do so hitherto, and I think 
his gratitude must in future.” 


‘more sincerely, from the occupations of the 
| ’ 5 ss 
'gay world. Her visits to Genoa and Padua, 
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Remembrances— There Grows a Flower in Scotland. Q7 








were not unfrequent; but about the year 
1758, she quitted her solitude, and settled 
entirely at Venice, where she remained till 
the death of Mr. Wortley, in 1761. She 
then yielded to the solicitations of her 
danghter, afterwards countess of Bute, and 
after an absence of two and twenty years, 
she began her journey to England, where 
she arrived in October. But her health had 
suffered much, and a gradual decline termi- 
nated in death, August 2lIst, 1762, in the 
seventy-third year of her age. 


Doctor Smollet, in a review of her works, 
says, ‘* The publication of these letters will 
be an immortal monument to the memory of 
lady Montague, and will show, as long as 
the English language endures, the sprightli- 
ness of her wit, the solidity of her judg- 
ment, the elegance of her taste, and the ex- 
cellence of her real character. These let- 
ters are so bewitchingly entertaining, that 
we defy the most phlegmatic man on earth 
toread one without going through with them, 
or after finishing the third volume, not to 
wish there were twenty more of them.” 


She read mankind as she had read her 
books, with sagacity and discrimination.— 
The influence of a classical education over 
her mind was apparent in the purity of her 
style, rather than in the ambition of display- 
ing her acquirements, while it enabled her 
to give grace of expression, and novelty, to 
maxims of morality and prudence, which 
would have lost much of their usefulness, 
had they been communicated in a less 
agreeable manner. To lady Mary belongs 
the honor of introducing inoculation for the 
small pox in England, a practice which 
saved annually many lives. ‘To her also is 
England and America indebted for the 
weeping willows, which hang their pensive 
boughs over the hallowed graves of the 
dead. Ina basket of figs, which she sent 
to Mr. Pope from Constantinople, a sprig of 
the Asiatic willow was fourd; he set it out 
in his garden at Twickenham, and from that 
twig, came all the weeping willows in Eng- 
land and America. 


DESIRES. 


It should be an indispensable rule in life 
to contract our desires to our present condi- 
tion, and whatever may be our expectations, 
to live within the compass of what we ac- 
tually possess. It will be time enough to 
enjoy an estate when it comes into our 
hands; but if we anticipate our good for- 
tune, we shall lose the pleasure of it when 
it arrives, and may possibly never possess 


REMEMBRANCES. 


Oft at the hour when evening throws 
Its gathering shade o’er vale and hill, 
While half the scene in twilight glows, 
And half in sun-light glories still : 
The thought of all that we have been, 
And hope and fear on life’s long way— 
Remembrances of joy and pain, 
Come mingled with the close of day. 


The distant scene of Youth’s bright dream, 
The smiling green, the rustling tree; 
The murmur of the grass-fringed stream, 
The bounding of the torrent free— 

The friend, whose tender voice no more 
Shall sweetly thrill the listening ear, 
The glow that Love’s first vision wore, 
And disappointment’s pangs—are here. 


But soft o’er each reviving scene 
The chastening hues of Memory spread; 
And smiling each dark thought between, 
Hope softens every tear we shed. 
O thus, when Death’s long night comes on, 
And its dark shades around me lie, 
May parting beams from Memory’s sun 
Blend softly in my evening sky! 
G. W.G. 


THERE GROWS A FLOWER 
IN SCOTLAND. 


A FAVORITE SCOTCH MELODY, COMPOSED BY 
JOHN BARNET. 


There grows a flower in Scotland, 
Down in a Jowland dell, 

And near it blossoms many flow’rs, 
The heather and blue bell ; 

But one there is more dear than all, 
How bright so e’er they be, 

The lassie from her mountain home, 
Who blossoms in the lea. 


The heart that warm’d her highland sire, 
No longer beats in pride, 

Her clansmen gather now no more, 
Upon their own burnside ; 

Some dwell in far, far distant lands, 
Some wander o’er the sea, 

But they have left-one bonnie flow’r 
To blossom in the lea. 


What though her thoughts may sometimes 
dwell, 








what we so foolishly counted upon. 





On Highlands far away, 
Until she almost longs to roam, 
The heather and the brae; 
|Kind hearts are in the Lowlands still, 
| And smiles there aye will be, 
'To cheer the bonnie Highland flow’r, 


| That blossoms in the lea. 
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PERSIAN AND INDIAN MYS- 
TERIES. 

The annexed representation of initiation 
into the Eleusinian mysteries, will give the 
reader some faint idea of the Persian and 
Indian mysteries, of which the former were 
probably the copy. 


Nothing can be conceived more solemn 
than the rites of initiation into the greater 
mysteries, as described by Apuleius and 
Dion Chrysostome, who had both gone 
through the awful ceremony ; nothing more 
tremendous and appalling than the scenery 
exhibited before the eyes of the terrified as- 
pirant. After entering the grand vestibule 
of the mystic shrine, he was led by the 
hierophant, amidst surrounding darkness 
and incumbent horrors, through all the ex- 
tended ailes, winding avenues, and gloomy 
adyta. The Metempsychosis was one of the 
leading principia taught in those temples, 
and this first stage was intended to represent 
the toilsome wanderings of the benighted 
soul through the mazes of vice and error 
before initiation; or in the words of an an- 
cient writer quoted by Warburton from Sto- 
beus: “It was arude and fearful march 
through night and darkness.” Presently the 
ground began to rock beneath his feet, the 
whole temple trembled, and strange and 
dreadful voices were heard through the mid- 
night silence. To these succeeded other 
louder and more terrific noises, resembling 
thunder; while quick and vivid flashes of 
lightning darted throngh the cavern, display- 
ing to his view many ghastly sights and 
hideous spectres, emblematical of the vari- 
ous vices, diseases, infirmities, and calami- 
ties incident to that state of terrestrial bon- 
dage from which his struggling soul was 
now going to emerge, as well as of the hor- 
rors and penal torments of the guilty in a 
future state. At this period, all the pageants 
of vulgar idolatry, all the train of gods, su- 
pernal and infernal, passed in awful succes- 
sion before him, and a hymn, called the 
Theology of Idols, recounting the geneology 
and functions of each, was sung : afterwards 
the whole fabulous detail was solemnly re- 
counted by the mystagogue ; a divine hymn 
in honor of ETERNAL AND IMMUTABLE TRUTH 
was chanted, and the profounder mysteries 
commenced. ‘And now, arrived on the 
verge of death and initiation, every thing 
wears a dreadful aspect; it is all horror, 
trembling, and astonishment.” An _ icy 
chillness seizes his limbs; a copious dew, 
like the damp of real death, bathes his tem- 
ples; he staggers, and his faculties begin 
to fail; when the scene is of a sudden 
changed, and the doors of the interior splen- 





|didly-1!luminated temple are thrown wide 
open. A * miraculous and divine light dis- 
closes itself: and shining plains and flowery 
meadows open on all hands before him.” 
Arrived at the bourn of mortality, after hav 
\ing trod the gloomy threshold of Proserpine, 
\1 passed rapidly through all the surrounding 
elements; and, at deep midnight, behel 
the sun shining in meridian splendor. The 
clouds of mental error and the shades of 
real darkness being now alike dissipated, 
both the soul and the body of the initiated 
experienced a delightful vicissitude; and, 
while the latter, purified with lustrations, 
bounded in a blaze of glory, the former dis- 
solved in a tide of overwhelming transport 
—The Tourist. 





Extracts from “ Salathie!,”’ continued. 


THE BURNING OF A THEATRE. 


** Rome was an ocean of flame. Height 
and depth were covered with red surges, 
ithat rolled before the blast like an endless 
\tide. The billows burst up the sides of the 
‘hills, which they turned into instant volea- 
noes, exploding volumes of smoke and fire; 
then plunged into the depths in a hundred 
glowing cataracts, then clirabed and con- 
sumed again. ‘The distant sound of the city 
in her convulsion went tothe soul. The air 
was filled with the steady roar of the ad- 
vancing flame, the crash of falling houses, 
and the hideous outcry of the myriads flying 
through the streets, or surrounded and per- 
ishing in theconflagration. * * All was 
clamor, violent struggle, and helpless death. 
Men ard women of the highest rank were 
on foot, trampled by the rabble that had 
then lost all respect of conditions. One 
dense mass of miserable life, irresistible 
from its weight, crushed by the narrow 
streets, and scorched by the flames over their 
heads, rolled through the gates like an end- 
less stream of black lava. * * * * | 

** The fire had originally broken out upon 
the Palatine, and hot smokes that wrapped 
and half blinded us, hung thick as night 
upon the wrecks of pavilions and palaces; 
but the dexterity and knowledge of my in- 
explicable guide carried us on. It was in 
ivain that I insisted upon knowing the pur- 
| pose of this terrible transverse. He pressed 
his hand on his heart in reassurance of his 
fidelity, and still spurred on. We now 
passed under the shade of an immense range 
of lofty buildings, whose gloomy and solid 
strength seemed to bid defiance to change 
and time. A sudden yell appalled me. A 
ring of fire swept round its summit; burn- 
ing cordage, sheets of canvass, and a show- 














er of all things combustible, flew into the 
air above our heads. An uproar followed, 
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unlike all that I had ever heard, a hideous 
mixture of howls, shrieks and groans. The 
flames rolled down the narrow street before 
us, and made the passage next to impossi- 
ble. While we hesitated, a huge fragment 
of the buisding heaved, as if in an earth- 
uake, and fortunately for us fell inwards. 
The whole scene of terror was then open. 
The great amphitheatre of Statilius Taurus 
had caught fire; the stage, with its inflamma- 
ble furniture, was intensely blazing below. 
The flames were wheeling up, circle above 
circle, through the seventy thousand seats 
that rose from the ground to the roof. I 
stood in unspeakable awe and wonder on the 
side of this collossal cavern, this mighty 
temple of the city of fire. At length a de- 
scending blast cleared away the smoke that 
covered the arena. The cause of those hor- 
rid cries was now visible. The wild beasts 
kept for the games had broken from their 
dens. Maddened by affright and pain, lions, 
tigers, panthers, wolves, whole herds of 
the monsters of India and Africa, were en- 
closed in an impassable barrier of fire.— 
They bounded, they fought, they screamed, 
they tore; they ran howling round and 
round the circle; they made desperate leaps 
upward through the blaze; they were flung 
back, and fel! only to fasten their fangs in 
each other, and, with their parching jaws 
bathed in blood, die raging. I looked anx- 
iously to see whether any human being was 
involved in this fearful catastrophe. Tomy 
great relief, I couldsee none. ‘The keepers 
and attendants had obviously escaped. As 
I expressed my gladness, I was startled by 
aloud cry from my guide, the first sound 
that I had heard him utter. He pointed to 
the opposite side of the amphitheatre. There 
indeed sat an object of melancholy interest ; 
a man who had either been unable to escape, 
or had determined todie. Escape was now 
impossible. He sat in desperate calmness 
on his funeral pile. He was a gigantic 
Ethiopian slave, entirely naked. He had 
chosen his place, as if in mockery, on the 
imperial throne ; the fire was above him and 
around him; and under this tremendous 
canopy he gazed, without the movement of 
a muscle, on the combat of the wild beasts 
below ; a solitary sovereign, with the whole 
tremendous game played for himself, and 
inaccessible to the power of man.” 


DUTIES OF FEMALES. 


So much has been written and said on the 


Itively speaking, who feel pleasure abroad 
when there is the least attraction at home. 
A fondnéss for visiting appears to belong 
almost exclusively to spinsters who have 
passed the meridian of life, or young misses 
who think that the world will not go right 
when they are not lending a hand to keep it 
in motion. But the female on whom has 
devolved all the sacred duties of a wife and 
a mother, holds a reverse opinion; she 
thinks that nothing will go right at home 
unless she is there. To her, there is music 
in the clang of the kitchen furniture, and 
what is erroneously, (in the opinion of ed- 
itors and poets) called “ setting to rights,” 
|becomes a duty from the force of habit and 
a desire to be considered nice. We think 
this same “setting to rights’? an unli- 
censed privilege which house-keepers have 
taken upon themselves ; neatness and clean- 
liness are always admired, but we do pro- 
test against the unceremonious amalgama- 
tion of our loose papers, the misplacing of 
our books, and the scattering of our ideas to 
the four winds of heaven, by the unpoetical 
clatter of the dusting brush! Married ladies 
are generally tenacious of their rights at 
home ; and so they should be—within doors 
is their empire, and a good wife, while. she 
gratifies a laudable pride in showing off her 
household stock to hee advantage, will al- 
ways be worthy of the comfort of a lordly 
partner. At home a wife should always 
strive by kindness and good humor to keep 
the affections of her husband as warm as 
they were in the young days of their union, 
for experience tells that it is easier to win a 
man’s affections than to keep them. Abroad 
she should assiduously study to retain the 
esteem and good will of others, and avoid 
letting the world know how much she loves 
her husband, for it is generally believed that 
those who coo abroad are cats and dogs at 
home. The duties of a mother call forth her 
utmost energies, her patience and forbear- 
ance. On her devolves the high task of 
rearing her offspring from its tenderest age— 
to nurture it—to watch it with unceasing 
care—to cultivate its infant mind and train 
it in the way it should go, Many mothers 
we are sorry to say trust this natural duty 
to nurses who cannot feel their spirit lean 
towards the innocent heir to a life of care 
and toil. We have even known the children 
of the rich and influential parents nursed 
and even nurtured by improper nurses—and 
what was the consequence. As they grew 





duties of wives, that it were a sad pity in- 
deed, if the matrons of the present day had 
not reaped profit from the schoolings of the 
censorious or the admonitions of the expe- 
rienced. 





||up and began to speak, their words partook 
largely of their peculiar slang, their habits 

closely assimilated themselves to those of 
their nurses, and for the want of a mother’s 





Women are domestic creatures''tenderness, they were always attached to 
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To a Young Lady-——Chivalry. 9} 
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the nurse who in their infancy was the first! 
to satisfy their wants and per force treat) 
them with kindness. Away with this un- 
natural custom—all mothers should exclaim | 
with the Roman matron when she pointed to 
her children, ‘* these are my jewels’’—too| 
precious to be trusted to other hands. Fash-' 
ion may make imperious demands upon the 
time and inclination of mothers who have! 
been accustomed to follow in her wake—but | 
what are the calls of Fashion to those of 
Nature ?—which is the brightest ornament’ 
to domestic society, the glittering married | 
belle or the tender mother whose entire heart | 
and soul rests on the little children that lie! 
smiling in her arms ? 





For the Ladies’ Garland. 
TO A YOUNG LADY. 


ON HER PROGRESS AT SCHOOL. 


Fair maid, to thee I wake the wire, 

And touch with truth the trembling lyre, 
To sing thy praise in strains refined, 
Thy progress in the march of mind, 
And up Parnassus’ lofty mount, 

Where shines the pure Castalian fount. 


Proceed, fair child of genius, soon 
Minerva shall reward the boon ; 

Soon shall proud victory crown thy vow, 
And jearning bind thy beauteous brow 
With laurels that shall blossom gay, 
When beauty’s wreaths shall fade away. 


There is a charm in genius, which 

No art may reach, so rare, so rich, 

That all bow down and worship there, 
While beauty sinks into despair, 

And weeps that youth was spent with toys, 
Neglecting learning’s lasting joys. 


Improve, fair child—remember, soon 
Youth’s morning passes, and the noon 

Of life comes on, with rapid pace, 

When charms must lose their girlish grace ; 
But learning charms when youth departs, 
Refines and beautifies your hearts. 


Seek thou the prize with studious care, 

*T will make thee wise, and good, and fair, | 

*T will be thy friend in joy and woe, 

And never leave thee here below: 

O mayest thou gain sweet wisdom’s bays, 

And merit, as I give thee, praise. 
Mirrorp Barb. 














It is folly to call the joys of our child-| 
hood the greatest. They are like the earli-' 
est flowers of spring, the crocus, lovely, | 
and richly tinted, but small and scentless. | 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


CHIVALRY. 
BY DR. W. BOOTH. 


The origin of chivalry, both as regards its 
precise date, and the immediate cause that 
gave rise to it, is somewhat problematical ; 
and what little is known of its early history 
depends much upon traditional and romantic 
legends, founded upon the fame of illustrious 
saints, monarchs, and heroes of antiquity. 

Authors, fond of the marvellous, trace its 
origin from the equestrian order of the an- 
cient Romans ; but the military character of 
that hardy and sanguine race partook but 
little of the gallantry of knighthood. 

Others, less extravagant, have imagined 
that the Franks and other German nations, 
who, on the fall of the Roman empire, con- 
quered ancient Gaul, introduced the spirit 
of chivalry into France, from whence it is 
supposed to have originated; the German 
tribes, it is true, upon particular occasions, 
invested their young men with weapons 
of defence, somewhat resembling the arms 
of a knight, but the oath of a Frank anda 
knight were entirely different in their pur- 
port; the one devoted the candidate to the 
service of his Prince, without regard to the 
subject; whereas, the other was devoted to 
the fair and the oppressed, without regard 
to the Prince. 

Many, with still greater show of reason, 
attribute the origin of this strange plant, that 
flourished but once in the annals of the 
world’s history, to the illustrious reign of 
the immortal Charlemagne. The history 
of the administration of this great man, al- 
though it enters much into the detail even 
of private life, gives us no specific proof of 
the existence of the institution of chivalry, 
even in its earliest infancy, during his mag- 
nificent reign. 

After the death of Charlemagne, his do- 
minions were divided between petty usurp- 
ers, who waged tedious and bloody intestinal 
wars, against divers sections of the state, 
and thus dissolved the union he had cement- 
ed; and each newly formed separate state 
was held by a military chieftain, and all 
the nobles and under officers now arrogated 
to themselves the undisputed right of hold- 
ing in fee simple the estates that they had 


| formerly held in trust, and claimed the pro- 
|| tection of the soldiery, over whom they ex- 


ercised control. 

Thus arose the Feudal system, out of the 
breaking up of the extensive empire of 
Charlemagne: still all was confusion, and 
the greatest disorder prevailed imaginable, 





It is summer that brings forth flowers of 
matured splendor and fragrance. 


and the most shocking enormities were prae- 
tised upon the people, and but little defer- 


ence was paid to the venerable locks of the 
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92 Chivalry. 





aged—nor to the delicacy and sympathy of 
unprotected female loveliness. Property and 
privilege were held by conquest, and the 
greatest injustice and cruelty reigned tri- 
umphant. 

The inferior officers were greatly op- 


Vou. I. 








under the protection of Chivalry, and the 
protector of the rights of others was also 
most solemnly bound to set the: most bril- 
liant example of correct demeanor in his 
own person. Every advantage combined to 
render a worthy knight estimable in public 





pressed by those who claimed superior sta- 


tions or posts of honor and emolument,—| 


these continued their influence, and pledged 
their honor—their lives and their property 
to each other, to redress injuries, and to de- 
fend their respective rights. 

This want of security to person and pro- 
perty, raised personal valor to a state border- 
ing on desperation. ‘Thus, naturally, arose 
the spirit, or rather the semi-organized insti- 
tution of chivalry, from the condition of 
those ages in which it prevailed. 

Among the Franks, the protession of arms 
was esteemed almost the only employment 
that was deemed noble or honorable, and as 
it aroused the ambition of the aspiring, 
and afforded them ample opportunity of 
travel, of ease, and indulgence, it was an 
employment eagerly sought after. 

The initiation of the spirited youth to his 
profession was attended with peculiar solem- 
nities ; the church lent her sanction to an en- 
terprise so noble, and the institution beeame 
still farther advanced by the enthusiasm of 
religious zealots. 

The Chief of the tribe bestowed his sword 
on the candidate, as a symbol of his fidelity 
to his God and to those who would look up 
to him for chivalrous protection. The vassal 
received on his knees the benediction of the 
priest, at whose feet he plighted his vows. 

Duly authorised and armed he sallied forth 
in quest of adventure, which was esteemed 
honorable in proportion as it was fraught 
with danger and with difficulty. 

In those days of feudal aristocracy, when 
the castles of the nobility were the courts 
of petty sovereigns, the persons and the 
purity of the fair found protection in such 
fortresses from the prowess of the knight- 
errantry. 

These exploits of the romantic vassal] had 
always a tiicture of gallantry, as is beauti- 
fully portrayed in Spencer’s Fairy Queen. 


“It hath becu throughout all ages ever seen, 

That with ihe praise of arms and chivalry 

The prize of beauty still hath joined been, 

And that from reason’s special privity ; 

For either doth on other much rely ; 

For he, who scems most fit the fair to serve, 

That can her best defend from villainy, 

And the most fit his service doth deserve 

That fairest is, and from her faith will never swerve.”’ 


The knight was bound by every consid- 
eration of honor and of duty, to protect in- 


opinion, they were appealed to as arbitrators 
in settling differences, and in judging of the 
issue of important events. 

Thus the spirit of chivalry rose into im- 
portance till it assumed the semblance of a 
great and powerful institution. Each suc- 
cessive knight was vested with power of 
creating others, so that every facility was 
afforded them to strengthen their bands to 
'| almost any desirable extent—-and as the order 
| were exceedingly jealous of the intrusion of 
|any unworthy member, it became necessary 
to guard the entrance to the post of honor, 
by certain distinguishable signs or symbols ; 
but the military class only was eligible to 
\\furnish candidates to the order; and this 
'|class was extremely small, in comparison 
with the original or subdued proprietors of 
the soil; the serfs were kept as distinct 
from the military race, as are the slaves of 
Russia, who are sold in common with the 
cattle, the chattles, and the landed estates 
on which they dwell, and to which they are 
attached, from the autocrats; or as are the 
blacks of the south, from the planters, or 
proprietors of the soil ; this lower, or as they 
were ever and anon denominated, the rustie¢ 
race, could no more be dubbed with the hon- 
ors of the military, than a southern slave 
can be promoted to the office of representa- 
tive of his respective state. 

This inauguration into the knighthood, 
|| was performed before large audiences of the 
chivalry, ladies of distinction, and officers of 
the state, and the church; and a faithful re- 
cord kept, by persons appointed for this pur- 
pose, of the names of each candidate in the 
public ledgers: he was required to call 
persons to witness to his solemn vow in the 
presence of that assembly—* To speak the 
truth, to snecor the helpless and oppressed, 
and never to turn his back on an enemy.” 
We may, therefore, conclude that chivalry, 
in its first organization, was an institution 
well deserving the patronage of the intelli- 
gent and the virtuous, in those benighted 
days of its origin. 

How much religion is indebted to chival- 
ry for its purity and importance in the 
twelfth century, or how great a tribute is 
due to the church for the sanction it gave to 
chivalry, are questions that might admit of 
considerable discrepancy of opinion; but 
certain itis, in those ages when woman was 
degraded in proportion to the barbarousness 
of the times in which chivalry arose; that 














nocence and virtue: every moral virtue came 








woman, must feel herself under everlasting 
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obligation to the spirit of chivalry, for rais- 
ing love, above the instinct of the mere ani- 
mal, and for giving the present adored object 
of that pure flame, a dignified importance 
in the scale of being which she has since 
her moral elevation, so amply sustained. 

The feudal system grew up out of the un- 
settled and disordered state of the govern- 
ment, and had now reached its acme; it had 
in fact become the virtual government of the 
iand, and the only means of protection to 
the property and lives of the nobility, and 
of their dependants. 

Each lord in his own dominion, assumed 
the importance of a prince, which state he 
was vain to imitate, and in his own feelings 
was to all intents a sovereign: all the sub- 
ordinate grades of officers were proud in 
their turn, to imitate the importance of the 
lord of the manor; even the monks and the 
nuns went forth, accompanied with their 
marshals, whose offices were held enfceff. 

The castle of each noble lord, became a 
distinct school of chivalry, and attached to it 
as many domestic soldiers as his security 
required, his circumstances allowed, or his 
importance demanded. 

The sons of the poor, and orphans’ whose 
circumstances had become reduced, were 
apprenticed out to the landlord of the pal- 
lace as pages, esteeming it an honor to per- 
form for their knights the services of a meni- 
al: as the chiefs of Western Africa at the pre- 
sent day, send their sons with avidity to the 
colonies, on the coasts as servants, in order 
to afford them an opportunity of learning 
something of the American language, reli- 
gion, and fashions. It became the duty as 
well as the pleasure and pride of the knight 
of the castle, to bestow any pains upon the 
chivalrous education of their pages; they 


were carefully taught all manner of gym-|| 


nastic and manly exercise, that wou}d make 
them vigorous and athletic ; and were sub- 
ject to occasional and severe privations, to 


render them patient of fatigue, fearless of|| 


danger, and intrepid in action: nor was a 
graceful demeanor of the student considered 
less important to an accomplished knight, 
than his aptitude in military tactics; hence 
we find in his younger days, his attention 
was partially called to the services of his 
mistress, or the lady of the palace, who 
taught him all that courtesy of manner, ne- 
cessary to render him interesting in his af- 
ter attention to the fair, whom he was ex- 
pected more immediately to protect, and 
otherwise to serve. 

During his apprenticeship, he passed 
through several degrees, the solemnization 
of each of which, was performed by a priest 
and accompanied by a paternal injunction. 

As he ripened in experience and grew in 
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‘stature, he rose in the estimation of his pa- 
trons, and was applied to more and more 
robust exercises, such as lifting and carry- 
ing enormous weights, wrestling, running, 
leaping, springing upon his horse without 
\the aid of his stirrup, under the weight and 
encumbrance of an unwieldy coat of arms; 
‘turning summersetts, riding and menacing 
his arms, throwing the javlin at a mark on 
the full gallop, &c.: and to such perfection 
did they often arrive in their performance of 
joe feats of valor, as to us, unacquainted 
‘with such sports, would seem almost incredi- 
‘ble: and as we proceed with this narrative 
and take a view of the field of danger, ot 
\privation, and of noble daring, that these 
‘young knights were to become subjected to, 
\in the prosecution of their arduous avoca- 
|tions, we shall not be astonished that such 
|taxes were laid upon their patience, and their 
‘strength: their whole life was to be a life 
of uncommon adventure and peril: they 
were to ford the deepest and broadest rivers, 
and to stem the strongest currents; they 
|were to travel on horseback and on foot 
hundreds of miles thus habited, amidst 
‘clouds of suffocating dust, and under the 
‘Scorching rays of a tropical sun, they were 
‘to endure ny | hunger,—to sojourn amidst 
‘an invading and relentless foe,—and to en- 
counter the most athletic and well trained 
combatants that might give them or accept 
‘from them a challenge. 


TO THE ABSENT ONE. 


‘A weary time thou'st been away.’ 

| We miss thee in the morning hour, 
When gathering to our hall ; 

‘For then thy welcome smile had power 
To cheer the hearts of all : 

_And when we raise our matin song, 

In vain we turn to hear 

|The voice, so sweetly borne along 

To every listening ear. 


We miss thee, when a much-loved band 
Around their teacher cling ; 

To thee she gave her heart and hand, 
Yet thou didst spread thy wing 

And take thy flight to scenes more dear, 
For Home cali’d thee away ; 

That voice thou could’st not choose but hear, 
And hearing, glad obey. 








We miss thee, dear one, when at eve 
Our fond farewells are said ; 
When Wisdom’s shrine we gaily leave 
| Till morn her light hath shed : 
And thus from dagfio day we keep 
Kind thoughts for thee in store; 
Fond memory will not let them sleep— 
Dearest, come back once more! 
A. D. W. 








Albany Female Academy, April, 1837. 
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IDOL OF THE SUN, 


SUNDAY. 

At this happy period of the world, we 
eannot reflect on the idolatry of ancient 
times, without some astonishment at the 
folly which has, in various regions, so sad- 
ly clouded the human mind. We feel, in- 
deed, that it is impossible to contemplate 
the heavens above us; to view the planets 
moving in their governed order; to find 
comets darting from system to system in an 
orbit of wonderful extent; to see stars be- 
yond stars, and to have evidence of the 
light of others, whose full beams have not 
yet reached us; we cannot meditate on 
these things, without 5 a of awe, that 
this grandeur of nature Proclaims an Author 
tremendously great. Sut it is difficult to 
conceive, how the lessons of the skies should 
have taught that narrow and confined idola- 
try, which their amazing grandeur and al- 








In every nation but the Jewisn, a gross 
system of superstition was gradually esta- 
blished. Human folly chose out strange 
objects to represent the Diety ; the most an- 
cient of these were the heavenly bodies, the 
worship of which was so strictly forbidden 
to the Israelites; ** The sun, and the moon, 
and the stars, even all the host of heaven, 
which the Lord thy God hath divided unto 
all nations under the whole heaven.” (Deut. 
iv. 19.) The departed heroes and kings, be- 
longing to heathen nations, were raised into 
gods. Foolish fancy soon added so many 
others, that the air, the sea, the rivers, the 
woods, and the earth, became stocked with 
divinities: and it was easier, as an ancient 
sage remarked, to find a deity than a man. 

When the Saxons had settled themselves 
in England, they had many gods, and wor- 
shipped various images. Speed, the histo- 


most endless extent seem calculated to for- ||rian of Britain, observes, ‘* As in virtues the 
b id. 
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Saxons outstripped most Pagans, so in the 
zeal of the heathenish superstition and idol- 
atrous service they equalled any of them; 
for besides Herthus, or mother Karth, they 
worshipped Mercury (or more probably 





Mars) under the name of Woden, as their 
principal god of battle, and sacrificed to him 
their prisoners taken in war; and of him 
named one of the week-days Wodensday 
(Wepnespay.) His wife, named Frea, 
was, by the like foolery, held to be Venus, 
a goddess unto whom another of their week- 
days was assigned for tame and service, 
which by us is called Fripay.” 

There is, however, a beauty in the name 
given by the Saxon and German nations to 
the Deity whom they ignorantly worshipped, 
which is not equalled by any other, except 
his hallowed Hebrew name, Jenovan. The 
Saxons call him God, which is literally Tue 
Goop; the same word signifying both the 
Deity and his most endearing quality. 

Mr. Sharon Turner, to whose History of 
the Anglo-Saxons we are inuebted for most 
of the above remarks, observes, that the pe- 
culiar system of worship among the Eng- 
lish Saxons is too little known to us for its 
stages to be distinguished, or its progress 


described. It appears to have been of avery 
mixed nature, and to have been long in 
existence. Some of the objects of their 
adoration, however, we find in their names 
for the days of the week :— 


Sunday Tue Sun’s day. 

Monday Tue Moon’s day. 

Tuesday Tiw’s (or Tuisco’s) day. 
Wednesday Wopen’s day. 

Thursday Thunre’s (or THor’s) day. 
Friday Friga’s (or Frea’s) day. 
Saturday Seterne’s (or SaTurn’s) day. 


We will now proceed to give the cuts and 
descriptions of these seven Saxon idols. 
Commencing with that of the Sun, we quote 
the following description from Richard Ver- 
stegan, a laborious English antiquary, who 
wrote in 1605. 

‘‘He was made as here appeareth, set 
upon a pillar, his face as it were brightened 
with gleams of fire, and holding, with both 
his arms stretched out, a burning wheel 
upon his breast: the wheel being to signify 
the course which he runneth round about 
the world; and the fiery gleams and bright- 
ness, the light and heat wherewith he 








warmeth and comforteth the things that live 
\|and grow.” 





SHOES AND SANDALS. 


= 





Very ancient and curious Sandal. 


Shoes or slippers were worn in the East, 
but sandals which leave the toes hare, very 
seldom. The Egyptians made their shoes 
of papyrus or palm leaves. The Greeks 
and Romans of both sexes wore rich san- 
dals of gold, silk or other precious stuffs; 
the soles were of cork,}which for that rea- 
son was called sandal wood, and they were, 
in general, at least one finger thick; some- 
times they sewed five soles over one ano- 
ther. They were covered within and with- 
out with leather broader than the cork. 
Sandals were among the early, but not the 
later, Anglo-Saxons. 

The preceding cut is of a “ very curious 
sandal,”’ from one made of leather, partly 
gilt, and variously colored. It was former- 
ty in the nossession of Mr. Bailey, leather- 


stainer, Little Wild-street, Drury-lane, and 
afterward in that of Mr. Samuel I[reland of 
Norfolk-street, by whose permission, an en- 
graving on copper was made by Mr. J. T. 
Smith, of the British Museum, and from this 
the present representation is given. The 
age of the sandal is not by the writer de- 
terminable, but as a remarkable relic of anti- 
quity, its form and make deserve preserva 
tion. It will be observed, that it belonged 
to the left foot of the wearer; so that if 
other evidence could not be adduced, this is 
proof that ‘rights and lefts’’ are only * an 
old, old, very old” fashion revived. 


The following cut represents a shoe that 
was in fashion in England at the period of 
the Restoration. It will undoubtedly amuse 
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A Lady’s old Shoe and Clog. 








our readers, as some of our own fashions . 
will amuse future generations. HYMENIAL. 

The shoe is of a white kid leather, ca- “The silken tie that binds two willing hearts-"’ 
lashed with black velvet. There are marks 
of stitches by which ornaments had been af-|| , 
fixed to it. Its clog is simply a straight| “On the 22d ult., by the Rev. Edmund S. 
= of stout leather, inserted in the under|| Janes, Mr. Jeremian Bixt, of Southwark, 

eather at the toe, and attached to the heel.|| 0 Miss Evizaseri Cost, of the Northern 
That such were walked in is certain; that eee. Net ee 
the fair wearers could have run in them is Scened pantie te aeons 0 teen, 
impossible to imagine. But Lizzy she received the Bill, 
Poor Jerry had to pay the Cost. 
In Winthrop, by the Rev. Mr. Thurston, 

}G~ Several interesting articles, intend-||Mr. ALonzo Woop, to Miss. Asreat, H. 

ed for the present number, are unavoidably || BRANCH. 


" The Branch when separate from the tree, 
omitted. No genial influence will nourish, 


r R *4: But now the Branch cleaves to the Wood, 
jG" Read the conditions. No wonder if it thrive and flourish. 
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